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ABSTRACT 

Most current major educational reforms call for 
extensive, meaningful teacher collaboration. Teachers who have worked 
together see substantial improvements in student achievement, 
behavior, and attitude. For teachers, collegiality breaks the 
isolation of the classroom and brings career rewards and daily 
satisfactions. Schools benefit for a number of reasons: teachers and 
administrators learn together; teachers are better prepared to 
support one another's strengths and accommodate weaknesses; schools 
become better prepared and organized to examine new ideas, methods, 
and materials; and teachers are organized to ease the strain of staff 
turnover. Generic barriers to teacher collaboration include norms of 
privacy and subject affiliation and departmental organization. More 
specific barriers stand between vocational and academic 
teachers — status differences, departmental walls, and physical 
separation. Teachers who work together realize that they are 
interdependent and need to dovetail instruction to ensure they are 
reinforcing one another's teaching. Support for vocational-academic 
teacher collegiality and collaboration has six dimensions: symbolic 
endorsements and rewards that place value on cooperative work, 
school-level organization of assignments and leadership, latitude 
given to teacher for influence on crucial matters of curriculum and 
instruction, time, training and assistance, and material support. 
(Twelve specific recommendations to encourage teacher collaboration 
are listed; 10 resources are cited.) (YLB) 
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^ TEACHER 
g COLLABORATION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOUS 

ItUroduction, Most of the current 
major educational reforms call for ex- 
tensive, meaningful teacher collabora- 
tion. Two of the reforms — tech prep 
and the integration of vocational and 
academic education — ^attempt to dis- 
solve the dichotomy between academic 
study and preparation for work; in 
these reforms, teacher collaboration is 
essential: Academic and vocational 
teachers are expected to work together 
to alter the curriculum and pedagogy 
within subjects, make connections be- 
tween subjects, and explore new rela- 
tionships between the school and the 
world of work. 

By and large, however, teacher col- 
laboration is a departure from existing 
norms, and» in most schools, teachers 
are colleagues in name only. They 
work out of sight and sound of one an- 
other, plan and prepare their lessons 
and materials alone, and struggle on 
their own to solve their instructional, 
rurricular, and management prob- 
lems. 

Yet some schools foster substantial 
rollegial relationships among teachers, 
and teacher collaboration produces sig- 
nificant benefits — for students, for the 
teachers, and for ilie school. Aside fi-om 
the exceptional amount of teacher col- 
legiality, there is notliing unique about 
tliese schools. Some are small, some are 
large, some are in rural areas, and 
some are in ban, and they rely on ordi- 
nary budgets. The difference between 
these exceptional schools and the otli- 
crs appears to be organizational. 

It is not clear fioin tiie researcii how 
the initial decision to collaborate is 
made. Ilie general pressure to reform 
schools and the specific pressure of Uie 
Perkins Act, which focused on the inte- 
gration of vocational and academic 
education, have created die cnvircn- 
niont for collaboration to lake place. 
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The Benefits of Teacher 
Collaboration 

Although the results are not uni- 
formly good, teachers who have 
worked together see substantial im- 
provements in student achievement, 
behavior, and attitude. Teachers in a 
junior high school traced their stu- 
dents* remarkable gains in math 
achievement and the virtual elimina- 
tion of classroom behavior problems to 
the revisions in curriculum, testing, 
and placement procedures they had 
achieved working as a group. In 
schools where teachers work collabora- 
tively, students can sense the program 
coherence and a consistency of expec- 
tations, which may explain the im- 
proved behavior and achievement. 

For teachers, coUegiality breaks the 
isolation of the classroom and brings 
career rewards and daily satisfactions. 
It avoids end-of-year burnout and 
stimulates enthusiasm. "Instead of 
grasping for the single dramatic event 
or the special achievements of a few 
children as the main source of pride, 
teachers are more able to detect and 
celebrate a pattern of accomplishments 
within and across classrooms" (Little, 
1987, p. 497). Over time, teachers who 
work closely togeilier on matters of 
curriculum and instruction find them- 
selves better equipped for classroom 
work. ITiey take considerable satisfac- 
tion from professional relationships 
that withstand differences in view- 
points and occasional conflict. 

Teacher collegiality avoids the sink- 
or-swim, trial-and-error mode that be- 
ginning teachers usually face. It brings 
experienced and beginning teachers 
closer together to reinfoice the compe- 
tence and confidence of the beginners. 

The complexities introduced by a 
new curriculum or by die need to re- 
fine an existing curriculum are chal- 
lenging. Teacher teamwork makes 
these complex tasks more manageable, 
stimulates new ideas, and promotes co- 
herence in a school's curriculum and 
instruction. Together, teachei*s have 
the organizational skills and resources 
to attempt innovations Uiat would ex- 
haust the energy, skill, or resources of 
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an individual teacher. *The conclu- 
sions that one draws fi-om the experi- 
ences of closely oirhesurated, task-ori- 
ented groups in schools are consistent 
with conclusions drawn fi-om other 
studies of organization; The accom- 
plishments of a proficient and well-or- 
ganized group are widely considered to 
be greater than the accomplishments of 
isolated individuals" (Litde, 1987, p. 
496). 

Thus, schools benefit fi-om teacher 
collaboration in several ways: 

• Through formal and informal train- 
ing sessions, study groups, and con- 
versations about teaching, teachers 
and administrators get the opportu- 
nity to '*get smarter together." 

• Teachers are better prepared to 
support one another's strengths and 
accommodate weaknesses. Working 
together, they reduce their individ- 
ual planning time while gready in- 
creasing the available pool of ideas 
and materials. 

• Schools become better prepared 
and organized to examine new 
ideas, methods, and materials. The 
faculty becomes adaptable and self- 
reliant. 

• Teachers are organized to ease die 
strain of staff turnover, both by pro- 
viding systematic professional assis- 
tance to beginners and by explicitly 
socializing all newcomers, including 
veteran teachers, to staff values, tra- 
ditions, and resources. 

Barriers to Generic Collaboration 

Nonetheless, teacher collaboration is 
rare. There are substantial baniers to 
teacher collaboration, and the barriers 
are of many kinds. 

Norms of Privacy. A school faculty is 
an assemblage of entrepreneurial indi- 
viduals. Teachers see each other in odd 
moments before the school day begins, 
between periods, at lunch, and in occa- 
sional after-school meetings. (Some 
teachers remain in Uieir classrooms the 
entire day, even at lunch.) More for- 
mally, Uiey see one another during an 
assigned preparation period. Tlie 
autonomy of the teacher is gi ounded 
in norms of privacy and non-interfer- 
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once. Most teachers feel that other 
teachers are "none of niy business" and 
expect to supply advice to other teach- 
ers only when asked. So high a value is 
placed on autonomy that veteran 
teachers with strongly held and well- 
giounded views on effective teaching 
refrain from offering advice, except 
when asked, even to beginning teach- 
ers. 

Subject Affiliation and Departmental 
Organization. Most s'rcondaiT schools 
are organized by subject matter, and 
most teachers view themselves as sub- 
ject matter specialists. The subject gives 
teachers a frame of reference, a piofes- 
sional identity, and a social coimiumity, 
all of which are reinforced by the teach- 
ers' pieparation, state curiiculum 
frameworks, standardized test pioio- 
cols, textbook design, imiversity admis- 
sion requii enieiits, and teacher licens- 
ing requirements. 

Woi king within departments organ- 
ized by subject, teachers affiliate with 
others in the same field in professional 
a.ssociations and informal networks. In- 
evitably, the privacy in which teacheis 
\vork— the insularity of the class- 
room — ^susuiins teachers* stereotypes 
regarding the nature and importance 
of subjects other than their own. llius. 
(he capacity of teachers to pursue new 
curricular and organizational forms is 
limited not only l)y their relative isola- 
tion from one anotJier in the school 
(lay, but also by the insularity of subject 
and deparuiiental boimdaries. Given 
these barriers, teachers have scant ba- 
sis, opportunity, or reason for mean- 
ingful collaboration with teacheis in 
ntlier departments. 

Barriers Between Vocational and 
Academic Teachers 

In addition lo the generic ban icrs. a 
more specific set ot barriers sumds be- 
iw<'en voc:ational and academic teacli- 
ors. In most comprehensive high 
M liools. vocational and academic eciu- 
catiou are two separate worlds, and an 
"\is versus them" mcnUility often pre- 
vails. In some ways, they are not even 
members of the same piofessioiial com- 
luunitv; .icadcmic and vocational 
teachers are separated physically, so- 
cially, organizationally, and education- 
O "v. This is. of comse, not true in all 



schools, but it is the norm, and it is a 
peiTasive condition. Moreover, the 
separation is embedded in habitual 
ways of thought and action. 

Status Differences. Academic disci- 
plines have higher status, command 
gieater institutional respect, and com- 
pete more successfully for resources. 
Vocational education and its teachers 
are on tlie social and educational pe- 
riphery, not connected to the central 
purposes and priorities of the compre- 
hensive schools in which they work. In 
practice, vocational education has be- 
come the schools* safety valve, absorb- 
ing students designated as 'remedial" 
or "at risk." 

The staUis differences between vot:a- 
tional and academic teachers are sus- 
tained by the value attached to the two 
different suident bodies: The value 
placed on the preparation of the col- 
lege-boimd sets ihe standard, margi- 
nalizing the non<ollege-bound and 
their teachei s and ciuricula. ^Teachers 
who cultivated a craft because it held 
genuine appeal for lliem, and who en- 
tered teaching in die hope of finding 
students with similar inclinations, now 
find themselves viewed not as skilled 
craftspeople but as caretakers of mar- 
ginal suidents** (Utde, 1992, p. 29). 
'llieir students are viewed by almost 
(^veiTone as "academically marginal. " 
not as "woi k-oi iented. * 

Departmental Walls. Fhe formal or- 
ganization of tJie school and the pat- 
terns of isolation or involvement that 
(levelop among colleagues reinforce 
llie sepai ation between vocational and 
acaflemic teacheis. Professional affili- 
ations extend beyond the school walls, 
as teachers participate in activities de- 
fined by disciplinary interests. The de- 
part mentalizaUon and subject-matter 
afiiliations — and the walls they <n*cct— 
are siisuiined not only by the (lisposi- 
tions of individuals but also by a range 
of policies and practices, inchiding uni- 
versity admission requirements, that af- 
fect die way teachers think about cur- 
ricula, the needs of students, pedagogy, 
and tlie purpose of education. 

Physical Separation. Tlie social and 
organizational isolation of most voca- 
tional teachers is exacerbated by tlu^ 
physical separation and programmatic 
lragmeiit>atioii in secondary schools. 



The two worlds are not interdepend- 
ent; that is, in the regular conduct of 
tlieir daily work, they have no compel- 
ling reason to try to collaborate with 
one another. In addidon, they have 
limited opportunity to colbborate even 
if they want to. Vocadonal facilities are 
often on the edges of a sprawling cam- 
pus, or otherwise at a distance from 
academic classes. Often, there is no sin- 
gle space that is either large enough to 
hold the disparate teaching gi oups or 
congenial enough to attract them. 

Teacher Coiiaboration: What Do 
They Do? 

Despite the obstacles to collaboration 
between vocational and academic 
teachers, there are gioiinds for opti- 
mism: First, boUi groups of teachers 
share an orientation toward good work 
habits and related skills such as punctu- 
ality and ability to understand and fol- 
low directions. Second, bodi vocadonal 
and academic teachers aspire to culti- 
vate students' capacities for complex 
reasoning and problem -solving. Fur- 
ther, the l)oundaries and divisions are 
aindanientally at odds with vahies cen- 
tral to public education, and it is a com- 
mitment to deeper values that enables 
some schools and their teachers to 
bridge subject and departmental 
boimdaries. 

Meaningful collaboration is taking 
place in soine schools. The extent of the 
collaboration ranges from a basic stage, 
where sdiools simply attempt to im- 
prove the academic skills of vocational 
suideiits by incorporating academic 
content into vocational courses, to iJie 
highest level, where occupational clus- 
ters wholly replace traditional aca- 
<leniic and vocadonal departments. 

Tlie nam re of cooperadve efibrts, 
that is, what teachers actually do. deep- 
ens aiul expands as die level of integra- 
tion evolves. The relationships often 
begin with the two gioups of teachers 
simply learning about one another, of- 
fering to help or asking for help, or 
providing in-service development ac- 
tivities lor one anodier. At the next 
stage, vocational and academic teachers 
begin planning togedier and sharing 
iiiibrmatioii about their suideiits and 
what they teach diem. At more ad- 
vanced stages, vocadonal and academic 



teachers assist with one another's in- 
stmction, carefully dovetail instruction 
between courses, and, ultimately, coor- 
dinate instniction. 

It takes time to overcome years of 
habit, thought, and organizational 
separation. The first efforts reveal the 
gulf between the two worlds. Some vo- 
cational teachers say that it is the first 
time they have even met some of the 
academic teachers in their school. 
Many vocational teachers feel inade- 
quate to teach academic skills, and feel 
that this instruction should be the job of 
the academic teachers. Academic 
teachers feel that the vocational teach- 
ers do not appreciate the difficulty of 
leaching in academic settings. Bound- 
ai7 protection becomes prominent: 
Vocational teachers say, *The students 
need to know this before they get to 
us." Academic teachers say, "Don't tell 
me how to teach my subject." 

But tlic process of working together 
enables the two faculties to understand 
one another better. When they begin to 
plan together, they begin to fee! intei - 
depcndent. Tlicse initial efforts lead 
the teachers to realize that they need to 
dovetail tlieir instruction to ensme tliat 
they are reinforcing one anodier's 
teaching. 

Teacher Collaboration: What 
Works? 

Observers :uid intemewers have 
seen a wide lange of cooperative aclivi- 
lies in which both academic and voca- 
tional teachers are engaged. Consider- 
ing all the barriers, what makes diis 
possible? In short, what works? 

Support for teacher coUegiality and 
collaboration has six dimensions. 

1. Symbolic endorsements and reiuards 
I lint place value on cooperative work. The 
schools whci e teaclicis work logethei* 
best are those in which the principal 
and other leaders convey their faith in 
the power of intei disciplinaiy teams to 
make liic school bcitci" foi* students. 
Vague slogans in favoi* of collaboration 
are ineifective; ilie pi incipal and otlier 
leaders must spell out in some detail 
what they think collaboi ation means. 

2. School'leoel organization of assign- 
menis and leadership. School-level rcor- 
,v;anization into teams stimulates coop- 
tM-ativc work, but does not guarantee it. 
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For such teams to be effective in en- 
couraging coopeiative work, leader- 
ship must be broadly distributed 
among teachers and administrators. 
For example, in some schools, teachers 
are given reduced teaching loads in ex- 
change for leading curriculum devel- 
opment work. 

3. Latitude given to teachers for influence 
on crucial matters of curricidum and in- 
struction. Teachers' investment in team 
planning appears to rest heavily on the 
latitude they have to make decisions in 
crucial areas of curriculum, materials 
selection, student assignments, instruc- 
tional grouping, and the assessment of 
student progi ess. Teaming for the sake 
of teaming leads to disillusionment; 
teaming nmst be about matteis of com- 
pelling importance. 

4. Tiyne, Common planning periods, 
regularly scheduled team or subject- 
area meetings, and released time for 
coUaboraUve work all support coopera- 
tive work among teachers. The oppor- 
tunities for collaborative work are 
either enhanced or eroded by the mas- 
ter schedule. 

5. Training and assistance. Since it is a 
l adical departui e from die usual, coop- 
eiative work places unfamiliar and 
pressing demands on teachers. 
Teachei" woi k gioiips succeed in part 
by mastering specific skills and by de- 
veloping explicit agieements to govern 
their work togethei*. Task-related 
training and assistance bolstei s the con- 
fidence of teachers to work with one 
another outside the classroom. 

6. Material suppoii. The quality and 
availability of reference texts and other 
mateiials, adequate copying equip- 
ment, consultants on selected piob- 
lems, and other foi ms of human and 
material support appeal* to be crucial 
contiibutors to teachers* ability and 
willingness to work togethei* success- 
fully. 

Specific Recommendations, Aside 
from the broad principles laid out 
above, ^esearchei-s and piactitioners 
have noted concrete steps that can en- 
courage teacher collaboiation. The 
strategies listed below have been used 
to achieve tlie integi ation of vocaUonal 
and academic education at three 
Southein Region Education 
Board/Vocational Education Consor- 



tium pilot sites. (One is a comprehen- 
sive high school, the other two are voca- 
tional centers serving four high 
schools.) 

• Involve both vocational and aca- 
demic teachers in the development 
of integradon goals and objectives. 

• Publicize to students, parents, and 
community the purposes and andci- 
patcd outcomes of the coIIaboraUve 
efforts of the teachers. 

• Provide for staff development that is 
free firom the distracUons of the day- 
to-day rouune of school operations 
and involves all academic and voca- 
Uonal teachers. 

• Provide open, unstructured time in 
a l elaxed atmosphere for vocaUonal 
and academic teachers to share. 

• Move classroom locadons of both vo- 
caUonal and academic teachers so 
that they will have more ready access 
to one another. 

• Have vocaUonal teachers share work 
completed by students with aca- 
demic teachers so that the academic 
teachers can determine what skills 
are used in vocaUonal classes. 

• Have vocational and academic 
teachers share competency lists so 
they can learn the basic competen- 
cies the others teach or need stu- 
dents to know. 

• Provide time for vocational and aca- 
demic teachers to observe and expe- 
rience hands-on activities in each 
others' classes. 

• Provide adequate planning time for 
academic teachers to incorporate 
real-world examples in their in- 
struction. This planning time 
should be shared with vocaUonal 
teachers. 

• Have Nocational and academic 
teachers work in pairs to assure that 
students are being taught compara- 
ble applicaUons of basic skills. This 
has the addidonal benefit that stu- 
dents can no longer say that "the 
other teacher does not make us do 
diis." 

• Administrators need to set the stage, 
but teachers need to determine the 
"how to" of these coUaboraUve ef- 
forts. 

• When vocational and academic 
teachers share inforinaUon, small 
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gi'oups of two to six teachers are 
better than larger groups. When 
larger groups meet, sharing of ideas 
and planning becomes limited. 
Teachers have commented that after 
working cooperatively tliey no longer 
perceived of themselves as "us and 
tliem," and that Uiey gained respect for 
what the othei*s were teaching and the 
problems they had in teaching. Aca- 
demic teachers enjoyed seeing tlie 
practical applications of their instruc- 
tion. Vocational and academic teachers 
found that they could reinforce one an- 
other's assignments and often gave 
joint assignments. 

Summary and Conclusion 

Serious collaboration — teachers en- 
gaging in the rigorous mutual exami- 
nation of teaching and leai iiing — is 
vvLi Cy and where it exists, it is fragile. Yet 
it can and does occur, and the enthusi- 
asm of teachers about their collaboi a- 
tions is persuasive. When schools are 
oi ganized to support it, the advantages 
of coUegial action ai e varied and sub- 
stantial. When teacheis work as col- 
leagues, it produces grcalei* coherence 
and integiation to the daily work of 
teaching. Fin ther, it equips individual 
teachers, gioups of teachei s, and tJieii* 
schools for steady improvement. In 
short, ii helps to oi ganize the school as 
an envii onment for learning to teach. 

Two lundamental conditions appear 
to be crucial to joint action among 
teachers: interdependence and oppor- 
tunity. Tlie key practices of colleagues 
aie most likely to make a difference 
where they ai e an integi al, inescapable 
part ol* day-to-day woik. Teachers' 
main motivation and reward for in- 
volvement witli one another will be 
foinid in the work of teaching. To the 
extent thev fmd themselves truly inter- 
flepend<!nl with one another to man- 
age and reap the lewai ds of teaching, 
joint work will be woi tJi the investment 
(^f time and other l esources. To the ex- 
lent that teachers* success and satisfac- 
tion can be achieved independently, 
I he motivation to collaborate is weak- 
ened. 

.\n<l joint action cannot occur where 
it is impossible or proliibitivcly costly in 
organizational, political, or personal 
O jis. Sche<lules, staff assignments. 



and access to resources must be made 
conducive to shared work. If teachers 
are to work often and fnjitfuUy as col- 
leagues, school policy must solidly sup- 
port it. The value that is placed on 
shared work must be both said and 
demonsnated. The opportunity for it 
must be prominent in the schedule. 
The purpose for it must be compelling 
and the task sufficiendy challenging. 
The material resources and human as- 
sistance must be adequate. And the ac- 
complishments of individuals and 
groups must be recognized and cele- 
brated. 

— Morton Inger 
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